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for ages, and that with the countenance and support of many of 
the wisest, most pious, and best of mankind ; indeed, there were 
those who were ready to condemn unbelievers in this sort of divi- 
nation as being no better than infidels. In fact, the Church, al- 
ways conservative, was inclined then — as it has been in more 
modern times — to throw the aegis of its protecting authority 
over not only the theological tenets which it put forth or sanc- 
tioned, but also over certain scientific dogmas which it had de- 
cided in its infallibility were divinely true, and therefore neither 
to be disputed nor investigated. We all know what befelLGalileo ; 
what would probably have been the fate of Copernicus had he 
not died when he did ; and what was meted out to scores of men, 
of less consequence in the world who ventured to hold opinions 
similar to those entertained by the two celebrated men men- 
tioned. To be sure, not every skeptic as to the received theory 
of the creation was punished ; for none of us. can forget the witty 
though somewhat profane remark of Charles V., who, when the 
Aristotelian theory of the universe was explained to him, ex- 
claimed : " If this be true, then I could have given the Almighty 
some good advice ! " . 

But the astrologers did not enjoy a monopoly of the business 
of fortune-telling, nor were the stars alone consulted as to what 
was to' come to pass. Somebody invented, among other methods, 
the consultation of ordinary playing cards ; and this soon became 
popular not only with professional wizards, but with young people, 
who found in the manipulation of the cards, according to the rules 
provided for such cases, a pleasant game as well as a means of 
getting from the fates a mass of information of which they could 
believe as much as suited them. It is not necessary to give the 
rules, governing this sort of investigation, as most of our readers 
are doubtless more or less familiar with them, and have prob- 
ably more than once sought to find out whether it was the 
" dark complected" or the "light complected" man or woman 
whom they were to marry, and from what sources trouble or for- 
tune were to be expected. In the picture by Mr. Gaisser, of 
which we publish an engraving, the artist has told the story of 
one of these consultations in the clearest and most striking man- 
ner. The merry damsels have been shuffling the cards to ascer- 
tain the fate of their sister, and have just reached the decision 
that she is to marry an officer ; when, greatly to their amuse- 
ment and that of . their mamma, as well as to the confusion of 
the fair seeker herself, an officer, evidently a favored suitor, pre- 
sents himself at the door of the apartment. The picture is one 
of the artist's best efforts, on account both of the clearness with 
which the story is told and the perfection with which the details 
of the picture are worked up. The countenances and attitudes 
of the group are in perfect keeping, as is the pleased and some- 
what self-satisfied expression on the countenance of the young 
man, who evidently does not understand the joke of which he is 
the object, and is not yet aware that he is posing as an illustra- 
tion of the proverb, so current in continental Europe, "Speak of 
the wolf, and he appears." — C. I. Bailey. 



IN THE CLOISTER. 

Mr. Weber has chosen for the subject of his excellent picture 
a scene which was sufficiently common during the Middle Ages, 
and which is yet extremely suggestive. We have alluded in a 
former article on the subject of old manuscripts and illuminations, 
to the labors of the monks in this line, and Mr. Weber shows us 
one of them actually engaged in the work. There is no doubt 
that the cultivation of this branch of art furnished a very welcome 
and much-needed occupation and relaxation to the poor victims 
of that pernicious monastic system which dominated Europe for 
so many centuries, which, indeed, has but just now really lost its 
grip, the late King Victor Emmanuel of Italy having, more than 
almost any one else, hastened its downfall by his bold course in 
secularizing the church property in his kingdom. We have called 
the system pernicious, and so we believe it was in its effect on 
both the monks themselves and the communities in -which the 
monasteries were ; and yet, so far as concerned the world at 
large, the monastic system, like most other things, was by no 
means an unmixed evil. 

Had there been no such plan in operation whereby men were 
forced to seclude themselves from the world, we should have 



waited very much longer than we did for many of the inventions 
and much of the learning which helped on the march of intellect 
and improvement, and which made the nineteenth century pos- 
sible. Narrow and distorted were the views, these recluses were 
compelled to take of the whole range of human life and human 
duty, and very much did their seclusion and the discipline they, 
were obliged to undergo, tend to dwarf their intellects ; but, not- 
withstanding all this, they retained more of their mental activity 
and vigor than would have been deemed possible, and so they 
were driven in very weariness and in self-defense to employ them- 
selves at some labor either mental or physical. So, while they 
produced much that was worthless and not a little that was posi- 
tively deleterious to mankind, they must be thanked for much 
which has been of lasting benefit to the race. We must thank 
them for many useful inventions, for much that was, if not great, 
of the essence of greatness, for the preservation of the great mass 
of human learning, for the establishment of universities, and in 
general for bridging over the dark gulf between the enlighten- 
ment of the past and that of recent times into which manlier and 
better men had plunged. Let us, then, while we blame monasti- 
cism for all the evil it wrought, thank it for the good it did us. 

Mr. Weber's picture is a striking and vividly real portrayal of 
the scene in a cell in one of those old monasteries once so com- 
mon, but now crumbling into dust beneath the twin forces of time 
and neglect. Every detail of the picture, from the tonsured head 
of the old monk absorbed in his work to the volume thrown on 
the floor and the clock ticking on the wall, is worthy of careful 
consideration, as it has been the fruit of patient and persistent 
study and labor. The strong points of the picture in our mind 
are the head of the monk, with its venerable appearance and ab- 
sorbed expression, and the management of the light whereby 
these features and expressions are brought vividly out, while un- 
important details are judiciously left in shadow. We are con- 
scious of a carefully and correctly painted interior, but our atten- 
tion is not drawn from the main subject by wasted mason-work. 



ART ECHOES FROM PARIS.— II 

Nothing can be more appropriate as a commencement to an 
art letter than the recital of the celebration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of the greatest glory of the Flem- 
ish school of art — a celebration which transformed the old city 
of Antwerp (or Anvers, as it is called) into one grand/2te ground 
— the houses decorated with flags and banners, and lights at 
night. Aldine readers are already familiar with the outlines of 
the history of this celebrated man, who, like Michael Angelo, was 
almost as much statesman as artist, and will be able to appreciate 
the enthusiasm of the good people of Antwerp, where the artist 
died in 1640. 

That which characterizes particularly the genius of Rubens is 
movement, force, passion, carried to the highest degree. With 
him is never hesitation nor half-doing. His drawing is always 
learned, rapid, accentuated ; his color resplendent ; his gesture 
energetic almost to violence. Far from resting within his aim, 
his boiling ardor often carries him beyond it, and places in equal 
relief his sublime qualities and his imperfections. If one does not 
find in his works that delicate sentiment of fitness of things, of 
which the French artists before all others show themselves the 
religious observers .;. if the need of that supreme elegance, object 
of the constant research of the Italians, is sometimes felt, the 
richness of invention is unlimited, a hand for which the execution 
of the greatest difficulties is but play. So the number of his 
works, as pictures and sketches, designs, etc., is immense. 

The admirable organization of Rubens, seconded by the ex- 
treme regularity of his manner of living, permitted him to bring 
to the front, to the same perfection, the most profound studies 
of science, of letters, of archaeology, of painting, and of politics. 
He excelled in all that he undertook, and he divided with Raphael 
and Titian the very rare privilege of having exhausted as a man 
and as artist, all the favors of glory and fortune. Rubens formed 
many pupils, most of whom became justly celebrated. It will 
suffice to cite Anthony van Dyck, Justus van Egmont, Theodore 
van Thulden, Abraham van Diepenbeck, Jacob Jordaens, Pieter 
van Mol, Cornelius Schut, Johan van Hoeck, Simon van Vos, 
Francis van Wonters, David Teniers le vieux (the old) and the 
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younger, etc. Among his imitators may be cited Francis Snyders, 
John Wildens, Lucas van Uden, Josse Momper, Gerard Leegers, 
Gaspard de Crayer, etc. 

A person traveling to the old city of Antwerp by any road 
leading to it from the north, east, south or west, would have been 
astonished at the number of people in holiday attire, crowding, 
bustling, shouting, singing, but moving to the one point. Soci- 



selves occupied by women in their best, who shouted to be heard 
by their gossips en face, not more than four yards away. Up to 
the queer roofs every opening was occupied by faces — not all 
happy ones, unfortunately, for many a sad one struck a minor 
note into this otherwise happy pastorale ; but even they would 
sometimes join their shouting and gesticulating to the flowing 
multitude as it passed. The clustering many toned and shaped 




SPRING. — Andriollt. 



eties of musicians, of marksmen, of singers — in fact of all trades 
and professions — filled the public roads; and while these were 
slowly gaining their destination, trains were flying and screaming 
by, laden with similar companies coming from remoter corners 
of the little kingdom. Antwerp was overflowing ; and still, by 
all the roads entering the city — when they become narrower the 
crowd denser — the tide of human life continued to flow in, with 
its banners, images and music. Around the city, on the green, 
was one continuous kermessc. In the city, from every quaint win- 
dow garlanded with flowers, hung banners, flags, gaudy carpets, 
everything that could contribute to gayety : the windows them- 



chimney-tops were occupied by groups of mute pigeons, who 
watched, with their heads turned inquiringly aside, the bustle 
and flutter so very far below. Some of the bolder ones had hop- 
ped down the steep roofs just to the eaves, where they stood in 
dumb rows, taking a birds'-eye view of the unusual scene. 

Away off, gray and blue in the distance, are towers. From 
them now and then one sees patches or blots floating outward, 
not all at once, but irregularly, like the little wooden hammers 
upon the wires of a piano as they perform a piece of harmony. 
But the distance is so great that you doubt their existence there, 
and turning your eyes to another point, they suddenly reappear, 
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unfolding gradually their magnitude against the moving clouds. 
Those towers are Antwerp's splendid and world-known cathedral ; 
those blots against the clouds, broad banners fixed by daring 
hands to their summits ; at their base is the great square wherein 
the crowning ceremony takes place. Before the statue of Rubens 
is a grand stand supporting 1,200 singers and 150 instrumentalists. 
Far up on a tower, in a sort of gallery that clings to the outside, 
is an orchestra of Egyptian trumpets, and by their side the chimes 
and enormous bell of Notre Dame. The musicians in the air were 
connected with those on earth by a telegraphic wire. There was 
to have been a battery of artillery ; but the difficulty of giving 
the diapason to a cannon no doubt decided the composer to per- 
form his work without them. Pierre Benoit, director of the Con- 
servatory of Music of Antwerp, is the author of the cantata which 
crowned the imposing ceremonies of the day. He is a man of 
fantastic ideas, and the occasion gave him full play for his peculi- 
arities. His theme was the grandeur of Rubens, the glory of 
Antwerp, and he represents the people of the earth crowding to 
the city to salute the immortal master. The execution of the 
cantata was a glorious success. 

In common with all cathedrals of old Europe, that of Antwerp 
is a composition of picturesque architectural lines, throwing its 
fine towers in splendid masses to the sky. The changing seasons 
of years has stained them ; the hand of Time in his battles with 
the gray stones has left many deep impressions. In these wounds 
families of rooks have built their homes generation after genera- 
tion. Marriage chimes, funeral knells, and the deep, wide-sound- 
ing diapason of the great bell are all familiar to these " dwellers 
in high places ; " but perhaps never since this generation was 
fledged has it been entertained with such a sight and sounds ; 
never have the chimes performed such feats, nor the .monster bell 
tumbled over itself so rapidly and so noisily. Many of this sable- 
feathered audience will be still living to tell to their far-off prog- 
eny of this glorious day upon the celebration one hundred years 
to come, which proves that reputation is much longer lived than 
he who formed it. 

The most important circumstance, perhaps, of the celebration, 
was the inauguration and opening to the public of the Plantin 
Museum, an event interesting the entire art world. There was at 
Antwerp, dating from the 16th century, in an angle of the old 
" Friday Market," as it is called, an archaeological treasure whose 
existence was scarcely known even to those who are curious in 
such matters ; but such persons never — absolutely never — have 
been admitted to visit it. It was well known that the ateliers 
created by Christopher Plantin, the celebrated printer, in 1555, 
existed there in their integrity, with their presses, their types, 
their foundries and all their tools, their library and their collec- 
tion of inestimable manuscripts of the 16th century. It was 
known that there were unknown pictures by Rubens, Van Dyck, 
of Pourbus, of Corneille Devos, and other masters less known ; 
engravings by thousands from the burins of the best masters ; 
hundreds of original designs of Rubens' ; thousands of engraved 
wood blocks ; but no one had ever been able to penetrate into 
this sanctuary that the descendants of Plantin, the Moretus fam- 
ily, guarded from the vulgar gaze with jealous care. But lately 
the city of Antwerp purchased the house of Moretus with all that 
it contained for 1,200,000 francs, the state furnishing 200,000 francs. 
It is, so to speak, buying a treasure for a morsel of bread. 

Juste Lipse had his cabinet of labor in the printing-rooms of 
Plantin. This cabinet is intact, just as it was when the master 
quitted it for the last time. This inauguration was a veritable 
resurrection like that of the discovery of Pompeii. One walks 
into the civilization of three centuries ago. A fact worthy of 
notice is that the disposition of the work rooms of the printing- 
house of Plantin, in the 16th century, are exactly similar to those 
of our day. The compositors of The ALDINE would have only 
to approach one of Plantin's cases, to continue without difficulty, 
searching or surprise, the labor left incomplete three hundred 
years ago. Those ateliers were the refuge, for three centuries, 
of all the intellectual activity of western Europe. Artists and 
amateurs of all classes will comprehend the value of this museum. 

The descendants of Rubens at the present day number 556 
persons, representing 120 families, which are distributed in Bel- 
gium, America, France, Austria and Italy, and most are nobles. 

Our readers will be interested in the grand picture painted by 
Paul Laurens, " The Death of Marceau," for which he received 



the'medal of honor at this year's Salon. This picture was sent to 
Gand, the principal city of Eastern Flanders, where there is a 
competitive exhibition yearly. M. Laurens' picture obtained a 
great success, and more so as this year the exhibition of Flemish 
works was below the average. From the excellence of the French 
work over the Flemish resulted a desire on the part of the com- 
mittee charged to purchase works for the Gand Museum, to ac- 
quire " The Death of Marceau." To purchase pictures the com- 
mittee have at their disposal 40,000 francs a year, furnished partly 
by the city and partly by the state. Propositions were made to 
the proprietor of the picture, a M. Turquet, who had purchased it 
for 30,000 francs. He intimated that he would not be reluctant 
to resell the work for a small consideration, 10,000 francs above 
the purchase price, which figure raised the work exactly to the 
sum at their disposal. The committee held strongly to the pic- 
ture, and would have purchased it, but the noise of the propositions 
had gone abroad and caused the Belgic painters to wail. A cer- 
tain number among them addressed a letter to the Minister of the 
Interior, declaring it outrageous and discouraging to national art- 
ists " that the only picture acquired to the Museum was one by a 
stranger, and that the purchase was in part made from funds of 
the state treasury." The protestation had its effect, since it was 
announced that " The Death of Marceau " would not be purchased 
for the Gand Museum unless its proprietor consented to lower his 
demands. It was certainly unfair on the part of the Belgian artists, 
as many of them find a market in all of the first cities of France 
and England, and even in our country ; and, with the exception 
of America, the governments of the other powers furnish a fund 
expressly for the purchase of works of art. It does not stop at 
the state : cities furnish also a fund, and so it is the artists of 
Europe are represented in all the galleries, and the Flemish school 
finds its marts readily in France, and in many of its galleries such 
Flemish artists as Gallait, Stevens, Willems, Leys, Desknyff, find 
hanging room at the expense of the state. It is for that we say 
the Belgians were unfair. However it may be, though, the pro- 
testation hindered the purchase of " Marceau." The committee 
employed, out of the 20,000 francs placed at its disposal by the 
city of Gand, 14,000 to purchase two large landscapes by Vis- 
conti, an Italian. 

You also have seen Bonnat's portrait of Thiers. He is now 
about to commence a portrait of Victor Hugo. Bonnat was read- 
ing lately the first volume of the " Legende des Siecles," and 
becoming enthusiastic over the reading, exclaimed to a friend who 
entered at the moment, " I could paint Hugo's portrait well ! " 
" For thirty thousand francs ?" said the friend. " No ; for three 
lines from Hugo ! " The friend related the conversation to Hugo, 
who showed himself very flattered, and accepted the bargain. 

Apropos of Bonnat, let us cite a fact which goes to prove to 
what degree he carries conscientiousness. One remembers his 
" Jacob struggling with the Angel," a picture which, in spite of 
its real merit, received very lively criticism. Far from becoming 
angry, according to the usual custom, and considering as virtues 
the defects denounced, Bonnat refused always to sell this canvas, 
in spite of the enormous prices offered, and to-day is painting 
another picture of the same subject, conforming to the good ad- 
vice given by the critics. He will send his new " Jacob and the 
Angel " to the Universal Exhibition of 1878. 

Mr. F. A. Bridgman found a purchaser for his fine picture of 
the " Funeral of a Mummy," exhibited in this year's Salon, and 
for which he received his first medal. He was awarded a third 
class, and now that he has attained that road, we shall not be sur- 
prised to see him soon hors concours. The purchaser of the above 
work is Mr. Bennett, of the New York Herald, and we congratu- 
late Mr. Bennett upon his eye for color. You have, in and about 
New York, as I know, several specimens of Mr. Bridgman's work, 
and unless I am much mistaken, are likely to have a good many 
more ; but whether this one will be added to the list, or will be 
used for the adornment of that English country mansion which 
the newspapers will have it that Mr. Bennett has rented, I am 
unable to say. 

As we are finishing this for the mail, we learn that in New 
York the young artists have combined to open for themselves an 
exhibition of their works, and invite the artists abroad to give 
them a helping hand. Walter, here's ours ! and we will lend it 
gladly, for the cause is good. We indorse the idea also that the 
new society, for such it will become, is not created to overthrow, 
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or let loose the "dogs of war" against the National Academy. 
What a joke ! that, in the course of human events, will fall into 
the hands of the young of itself. The list of officers comprises 
names very well known : Walter Shirlaw, Wyatt Eaton, Louis C. 
Tiffany. Will these gentlemen allow us to add a word of advice ? 
Do not let the matter rest in embryo; and we will add that 
American artists abroad will thank the secretary of the new asso- 
ciation for advices of progress. — Outremer. 



OLD TIMES. 

Mr. BLASHFIELD, a New York artist, though just now hard at 
work in Paris, like so many other American artists who find there 
what is probably the best art school in the world, has painted a 
picture, which he calls "Old Costumes and Old Habits," and 
which takes us back at a bound to the days of our forefathers the 
old Knickerbockers, who still lingered in New York (probably 
from sheer inertia) after it had been delivered up to the much 
hated English, and who have not, in fact, been thoroughly ousted 
to this day. Mr. Blashfield, besides being a hard-working and 
painstaking artist, is a close student of history, having the faculty, 
so valuable to the artist or the novelist, of projecting himself, so 
to speak, into other eras than his own, and reproducing other 
times and other countries for us at will. We have spoken of this 
as a valuable faculty for the artist or the novelist : it is really 
more than that ; it is indispensable to any one who, either on 
canvas or in words, undertakes to give us pictures of persons or 
places he has never seen. It is easy to paint a picture or to write 
a story which shall profess to deal with scenes and incidents of 
any given century ; but it requires a vivid imagination and care- 
ful study of history to enable one to produce a truthful picture of 
by-gone times. And this study of history must not be confined 
to any mere catalogue of names and dates. It must comprehend 
everything relating to manners, customs, costumes, even the 
physical characteristics of the people of a given period, and the 
man who most thoroughly comprehends this will be most likely 
to give us pictures of real value. There are many persons — art- 
ists or literary people — who can reproduce what they see around 
. them ; but the number of those who can bring before us, by the 
force of imagination, scenes and incidents of which there are no 
living witnesses, is limited, as any thoughtful student of either 
art or literature very well knows. 

Mr. Blashfield is still a young man, and therefore, with the in- 
dustry, the imagination, and the love for historical study of which 
we have already spoken, it is safe to predict for him a future which 
will be alike honorable to himself and his country. A number of 
his pictures have already been publicly exhibited both here and 
in Paris, and have attracted no little attention. Among those 
which we now recall are " Telling Fortunes," which is owned by 
Mr. Philip van Volkenburgh, a prominent merchant of New York, 
and which many of our readers saw at the Centennial Loan Ex- 
hibition of the Academy of Design ; " Treasure Trove," which 
was exhibited at the Philadelphia Exposition in 1876 and at the 
National Academy in 1877 ; and "The Poet," which which was in 
the Paris Salon of 1875, and afterward had a place in the Exhibi- 
tion of the Brooklyn Art Association. 

" Old Costumes and Old Habits " is an exceedingly good speci- 
men of Mr. Blashfield's work, and deserves reproduction for its 
artistic merits, as well as for its historical accuracy. The incident 
which forms the basis of the picture might have been seen in al- 
most any city of the world in those days. Carriages were as yet 
almost unknown, or at least were owned and used only by the 
very wealthy, others making use of the sedan chair, or walking. 
Nor was pedestrianism a particularly agreeable pastime, for side- 
walks were almost entirely unknown, and the modern underground 
sewer was not yet invented, so that the middle of the street was 
usually filled either with mud, or, as in the picture, with water. 
The consequence was that a good many men, young and old, 
found profitable employment in acting as porters to carry foot- 
passengers, especially of the fairer sex, across the streets. Some- 
times, as in the case before us, there was not only the pecuniary 
reward to be gained, but we can imagine that there was no little 
gratification to be experienced in ferrying pretty girls in the man- 
ner shown. Nor, we may well imagine, was it altogether dis- 
agreeable to a pretty girl, like the one Mr. Blashfield has painted, 



to find herself being safely borne in the strong arms of so person- 
able a youth. He has need of all his muscle, however, as well as 
whatever enthusiasm the occasion may inspire him with, for the 
girl is no trifling load, especially when to her own legitimate 
avoirdupois is added some three or four pounds of parasol — rare 
things in those days — and as much more of hat. The picture is 
a careful study of the costumes of the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and will undoubtedly possess considerable interest for 
our fair readers on that account. For their benefit we may men- 
tion that the young lady's dress is of striped and flowered silk ; 
her hat is of straw, lined with silk ; and her parasol is of red silk, 
is flat, and has an extraordinarily heavy frame. As for the shoes, 
they can be seen any day on Broadway, being as common now as 
in the days of our great-grandmothers. 



SPRING. 

There is always something in the approach of spring which 
begets in the minds of all, whether poets or not, a certain amount 
of emotion, usually of the joyful kind, and always very largely 
compounded of expectancy. We do not commence our calendar 
year with spring, for some reason which is not particularly clear ; 
but it is, after all, the real beginning of the year as established in 
the order of nature, and it would seem as though mankind ought 
by common consent to have fixed upon that time, rather than 
midwinter, for the beginning of the calendar. There is an anomaly 
which strikes one at every turn in attempting to localize, so to 
speak, the new year in what is the closing season of the four, when 
vegetation is in its grave, and has not yet given any sign of resur- 
rection ; when the members of the animal kingdom suspend in a 
great degree their active life, waiting for the coming of the spring 
which is to clothe the earth with verdure, and to wake the world 
from seeming death to teeming life. That this is the natural first 
season, in spite of the almanacs and the traditions of the astron- 
omers and almanac-makers, is shown in the conceptions put forth 
by poets and artists from time immemorial. They have all given 
us pictures of Spring in the guise of a youth, or, more often, a 
young maiden, or a child just setting out on the journey of life r 
while Winter is the graybeard whose course is well-nigh run. 

Universal joy reigns in spring as at a birth, and that joy is not 
confined to any age or class, an idea which Mr. Andriolli has for- 
cibly indicated in his cleverly executed picture. He shows us 
mankind at all stages of life welcoming the approach of the mild 
season. The child, thinking with unmixed joy upon the fields 
covered with soft green turf and dotted with flowers, over which 
he may run, more happy, probably, than he is ever likely to be 
again. As Dickens, that master of tender and pathetic word- 
painting, has said, with his rare insight into the feelings of child- 
hood : " What man is there over whose mind a bright spring 
morning does not exercise a magic influence, carrying him back 
to the days of his childish sports, and conjuring up before him the 
old green field with its gently waving trees, where the birds sang 
as he has never heard them since ; where the butterfly fluttered 
far more gayly than he ever sees him now in all his ramblings ; 
where the sky seemed bluer, and the sun shone more brightly ; 
where the-alr blew more fresh over greener grass and sweeter- 
smelling flowers ; where everything wore a richer and more bril- 
liant hue than it is ever dressed in now ? Such are the deep feel- 
ings of childhood, and such are the impressions which every lovely 
object stamps upon its heart ! " 

Next we have the youth, dreaming of long walks and sweet 
converse with the maiden who welcomes with outstretched arms 
the arrow which Cupid aims at her, the hearts of both herself and 
her companion " lightly turning to thoughts of love." Lastly 
comes old age, with store of memories of the joys of many springs 
in the past — " magic scenes, indeed, for the fancies of childhood 
dressed them in colors brighter than the rainbow, and almost as 
fleeting ! " Artistically, Mr. Andriolli's work deserves praise for 
the crisp firmness of its drawing, the correct anatomy and natural 
attitudes of the figures, the skillful management of the light and 
shade, and the free and graceful arrangement of the drapery, as 
well as for the true poetry of the conception. The figure repre- 
senting Spring is done with a freedom and grace which could 
scarcely be excelled. At the same time, the management of the 
lights and the tints allow the face and outstretched arms to be 



